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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
(The second in a series) 
Dear Colleagues: 

Every day the need of reputable voice 
teachers of the nation for a strong organi- 
zation, through which they can speak and 
act, is becoming more apparent. Prior to 
the organization of this Association, our 
profession had lacked the means of estab- 
lishing standards of educational require- 
ments and of the responsibility of the 
practitioner to his client. Other profes- 
sions, particularly the legal and medical 
professions, have strong organizations 
which represent them in all legislative 
matters, and which are responsible for the 
educational and legal standards main- 
tained. 

We have taken the first steps in thfs 
direction in the preliminary report of the 
Advisory Committee on Vocal Pedagogy 
(basic teaching requirements) and the Na- 
tional Editorial Committee report on the 
relation of the teacher to the student cur- 
riculum. These reports are receiving the 
benefits of further committee work, and 
of the constructive suggestions of mem- 
bers of the Association. Any member who 
has not yet responded to the invitation to 
comment on these reports is urgently re- 
quested to do so, addressing the Editor of 
The Bulletin. 

Further evidence of the need for astrong 
organization is found in the growing prac- 
tice in many cities of requiring license 
fees from teachers of music and other pro- 
fessions. This rapidly growing practice we 
feel to be discriminatory, particularly as 
it affects the private teacher and offers 
nothing of benefit to the profession. The 
right to issue such licenses should be chal- 
lenged, inasmuch as that right automati- 
cally includes the right to revoke them 
under whatever regulations may be passed 
after the practice is in effect. 

Your officers and particularly the Sur- 
vey Committee are alert to the situation, 
and are investigating and studying the 
best means to cope with it. Members now 
paying such fees are urged to write to the 
Survey Committee, Mr. Arthur Gerry, 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Annual Meeting at Chicago 


At this time we are glad to make an 
advance announcement concerning the 
fourth annual meeting and convention 
of the National Association. 


These will be held at Chicago, Illinois, 
during the Christmas-New Year’s holi- 
day week of December 27, 1948. As for- 
merly the meetings will occur simul- 
taneously and conjunctively with the 
Music Teachers National Association 
convention. A tentative schedule cov- 
ering the date of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing meetings 
as well as its participation in the gen- 
eral activities, is as follows: 


Registration — All Days 


Tuesday, Dec. 28: 

9:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M. National Associa- 
tion executive com- 
mittee meeting. 

2:00 P.M. - 5:00 P.M. National Associa- 

tion regional gov- 
ernors, representa- 
tive-at-large meet- 
ing. 

National Associa- 
tion annual ban- 
quet. 


7:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, Dec. 29: 

9:30 A.M. - 12.Noon National Associa- 

tion vocal clinic. 

2:00 P.M. - 4:00 P.M. MTNA-NATS vocal 

forum. 

4:00 P.M. - 5:30P.M. National Associa- 
tion joint session 
with MTNA. 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra concert. 


8:30 P.M. 


Thursday, Dec. 30: 
9:00 A.M. - 12 Noon MTNA-NATS vocal 


forum. 
2:00 P.M. - 5:00 P.M. National Associa- 
tion annual business 
meeting. 
MTNA annual ban- 
quet. 


7:00 P.M. 


A more detailed program of conven- 
tion activities will be contained in 
future issues of The Bulletin. 


TREMOLO 


ROBERT B. WALLS 
Head of Music Department 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Let’s consider the matter of tremolo, 
the bane of fine solo and choral singing. 
And before we go further let’s come to a 
common understanding of what we mean 
by the term. For purposes of this discus- 
sion I propose to define it as an excessive, 
rapid deviation from a straight pitch line 
—almost like a rapid trill of indefinite 
pitch—as differentiated from the equally 
bad excessively wide, slow, wobbling vi- 
brato at the other extreme. Another point 
on which we must have an understanding: 
no voice interesting and thrilling to the 
listener is completely devoid of natural 
vibrato, which accounts for warmth and 
emotional lift we get from hearing fine 
voices. The extent of pitch deviation 
should be slight and is best judged by an 
experienced ear—although metronomic 
measurements have been made of the easy, 
natural vibrato of noted singers, reducing 
the problem to a mathematical formula 
for those who wish to use it. 

Cause of tremolo: Before successfully 
prescribing a remedy for a tremulous 
voice we must determine the reason for 
the fault. I have known tremolo to result 
from the following causes, sometimes from 
one, sometimes from several being evident 
simultaneously: 


1. Faulty support and control of tone, 
based on fallacious concepts of tone 
production. 

2. Physical debilitation caused by gen- 
eral overwork, lack or rest, illness, or 
the infirmities of age. 

3. Hyper-nervousness and its accom- 
panying over-all tension. 

4. Inattention— just plain failing to 
listen with care to one’s own voice. 

5. Deliberate training to develop a 
tremolo. 

Remedy: 1. A well-poised voice will not de- 
viate seriously from the pitch nor from the 
quality natural to itself. The proper inter- 
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DICTION 
by 
SPENCER GREEN 
Dean, School of Music 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


Each of us, I feel sure, is fascinated by 
the phenomenon of tone production. We 
have thought, spoken, and read volumes 
concerning its mysteries. We have spent 
freely of our choicest energies and hus- 
banded our most divine inspirations in the 
search for bel canto—that magical term 
so universally cherished. We have striven 
to produce, or cause to be produced the 
perfect tone, since the earliest moments 
‘following our initiation into the inner cir- 
cle. May our faith never falter, nor our 
zeal subside! 


In spite of our divine light, however, we 
are yet subject to occasional moments of 
unguarded human frailty, and at such a 
time we may subconsciously harbor the 
faint suspicion that there should perhaps 
be found certain other tricks in our bag. 
Of the latter I am personally firmly con- 
vinced; and it is in the interest of one of 
these that I should like to digress for a 
scant moment. I refer to the subject of 
diction. 

This term brings immediately to mind 
the thought of a study of foreign tongues 
commonly used by singers, the latter being 
a tremendous undertaking of itself.-Or 
perhaps the words ‘pronunciation’ and 
‘enunciation’ suddenly appear. The former 
might be said to be the basic conception 
of the language sounds involved, and the 
latter as relating to the manner of deliv- 
ery. Even though the terms themselves be 
successfully defined, however, one does 
not thereby come upon a clear cut solu- 
tion to his problem. Far from it. As to 
pronounciation, one may consult the high- 
est authority, only to find that so-called 
correct pronunciation is completely rela- 
tive—; to the time, the locale, the purpose, 
and the opinion of certain experts. The 
pursuit of acceptable enunciation involves 
the most heroic of struggles on the part of 
the teacher, particularly the teacher of we 
wonderful Americans, who, God bless us 
all, with the happiest of ‘hey nonny noes’ 
proceed to blithely flout every one of Web- 
ster’s precepts, and to discover the most 
amazing short-cuts in the utterance of any 
given succession of prescribed sounds. 

The hapless individual can hardly be 
blamed in toto for this rather dishearten- 
ing state of affairs, one must add in all 
fairness. The greater natural relaxation of 
most, Americans, the distance from any 
foreign border where a strange language 
is spoken; coupled with the constant bar- 
rage of language distortions beating upon 
the senses of the populus,— such as to 
make it necessary for the elementary 


teacher to firmly assure her young charges 
that the word ‘does’ is, after all, really and 
truly not spelled ‘D-U-Z’,—combine to pro- 
vide at least a partial explanation of the 
situation. 

It is, in most any sphere of activity, ex- 
hilarating simply to figuratively wring one’s 
hands and to decry the obviously manifest 
evils of the existing state of affairs; not to 
mention the prevailing tendency to carry 
such righteous outcries to most discourag- 
ing and exhaustive lengths. I shall spare 
you this ordeal, and, for the good of our 
common cause, I trust, present a group of 
positive factors, selected more or less at 
random, which are related to the improve- 
ment of diction in song. I shall limit the 
scope of the consideration to the song in 
English. 


Pronunciation: 

A reasonably good ear for the sounds of 
language on the part of the student, a good 
dictionary and a good teacher are the items 
of greatest importance. The ability to 
and consonants making up syllables and 
properly assess the value of the vowels 
combinations of syllables is of vital impor- 
tance, since in song, the component parts 
of a word are divided according to the 
pattern of the rhythm, thus delaying, 
sometimes extremely, the completion of 
the word. In general, pronounciation 
should be based on the accepted standard 
of the particular locale—or, common 
usage, without affectation; keeping in 
mind, however, that diction in song before 
an audience is of a higher order than that 
accepted in ordinary conversation, as is 
precisely the case in dramatic produc- 
tions. This will necessitate some revision 
of standards on the part of the student. 
For example, the three words Mary (prop- 
er name, merry (as in Merry Amas), and 
marry (as in will you marry me) are col- 
loquially pronounced identically. Pure 
vowels should be sustained in their pure 
form for the duration of the note or notes 
allotted to them; diphthongs, such as i, 
ow, and oy, sustain the initial vowel sound, 
with the additional vowel added at the re- 
lease as a vanishing sound. The opposite 
procedure is called for only in the case of 
the diphthong u, where the second vowel 
is the sustaining medium. Imitation is a 
potent factor in the process of establishing 
for the student a proper concept of the 
vowel colors. 


Enunciation: 

Effective delivery is, in the main, a mat- 
ter of overcoming the apparently natural 
tendency toward lingual lethargy. A great- 
er degree of muscular activity and effici- 
ency must be developed, howbeit, without 
undue rigidity or interference. We are all 
familiar with the common exhortations 
regarding the use of the initial and final 
consonants. I should reiterate such good 


advice and in, fact, double it. Premeditated, 
but controlled exaggeration is an indis- 
pensable factor in the art of creating the 
illusion of emotional spontaneity. ‘God, the 
Lord’ will be declaimed with much great- 
er authority if the performer take time to 
emphasize the word ‘Lord’ by thinking a 
double ‘ll’ for the attack, rather than the 
resultant of over-singing the vowel. 
Where no initial consonant is present a 
diaphragmatic impulse must take its place 
without the disagreeable and harmful 
stroke of the glottis (as I reflected on the 
frequency of the use of this device by ex- 
tremely high-salaried, quote ‘singers’ — 
unquote,—I was tempted to prepare a 
paper entitled, ‘The Commercial Aspects 
of the Glottis Attack’). The student must 
be aware that sustentation of the mid- 
western ‘a’ must be avoided and, that while 
the Italian trill is not adaptable to Eng- 
lish, nevertheless, the proper vocal ‘r’ is 
produced by a stroke of the tip of the 
tongue liquid sounds, such as m, n, and 
ng, must be appreciated and used, avoid- 
ing extremity. Finally, a valid concept of 
diction is not merely a complement of 
good tone production—it is, in fact, a vital 
factor in its development. In my humble 
opinion, good singing is, in essence, speak- 
ing on pitch—intelligently, efficiently, and 
gloriously expanded. 

(Note: Paper delivered at Voice Forum, Illi- 
nois Music Educators’ Association, Illinois 
State Normal University, February 21, 1948.) 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER (Cont.) 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Chairman, 145 E. 92nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y., giving as full particulars as possible. 
Since the license fees required represent 
many times the amount the members of 
this Association invest in annual dues, it 
seems imperative that not only should 
every member pay his dues promptly, but 
that the organization be strengthened by 
bringing into the membership every legiti- 
mate teacher of voice in the country. 

To that end we bespeak your aid. Surely 
each member of the Association can think 
of some other qualified teacher he can in- 
vite. Such names should be sent to the 
Regional Governor, and the prospective 
member should receive the offer of spon- 
sorship from the inviting member. 

The strength of our educational pro- 
gram, the quality of our regional meet- 
ings, the many valuable services the As- 
sociation can render, will be effective only 
if we have the strength necessary to put 
them through. That strength depends upon 
you. We will have that strength if we 
have the loyal co-operation of the pres- 
ent membership. Will you do your part? 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD DE YOUNG 
President 


— 
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REGIONAL 


NEW S 


FROM ALL 


OVER THE 


COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and the friendly discussions of 
topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts on the parts of all concerned to extend fundamental knowl- 
edge and to raise the level of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

The fourth Eastern District meeting was 
held at the Griffith Music Foundation audi- 
torium in Newark, N. J. on the evening of 
June 17. Romley Fell, regional governor, 
presided. A sizeable and enthusiastic gath- 
ering of members and guests attended. 

After a brief business meeting, the chair- 
man introduced the First Vice-President 
of the association, Homer G. Mowe of 
New York City, who with a few appropri- 
ate remarks brought official greetings to 
the meeting. The main program consisted 
of a number of interesting talks and 
papers, as follows: 
Foundations of Vocal Technique and Their 
Importance. 


Arthur Gerry, New York City, chairman 
N.A.T.S. Survey Committee. 


The Artist-Teacher in the Liberal Arts 
College. 
Grace Leslie, New York City—Assistant 
Professor of Voice, Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn. 


Vocal Workmanship. 
Leonard P. Treash, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Preparation for Entrance into the Field 
of Vocal Pedagogy. 
Edward Harris, New York City, chair- 
man N.A.T.S. Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Pedagogy. 


Short discussion periods in which the 
audience participated followed the vari- 
ous talks. After adjournment of the meet- 
ing a social hour was held, with Mrs. 
Leonora Scattergood and Miss Eleanor 
Eberhardt acting as hostesses. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extend- 
ed to Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, president 
and founder of the Griffith Music Foun- 
dation, Newark, N. J., for her generosity 
in making possible the use of the audi- 
torium for the Eastern District meeting. 


* 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Lilian G. McCook, regional governor, re- 
ports that plans are under way for two 
regional meetings, to be held in early 
October. One meeting will take place in a 
city easily accessible to the Kentucky- 
Tennessee members and the second will 
be as centraily located as possible for 
members in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. It is planned to hold these ses- 
sions on Saturdays, opening with an in- 
formal luncheon and continuing through- 
out the afternoon with panel discussions 
and other matters pertinent to the 
profession. 

* * 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

John O. Samuel, representative-at-large, 
directed the voice clinic held under the 
auspices of NATS at Dayton, Ohio, on 


June 16, in conjunction with the Ohio 
Music Teachers Association’s 64th con- 
vention. Mr. Samuel is also executive sec- 
retary of the O.M.T.A. 

The following papers were presented at 
the morning session. 

How can a student’s vocal practice be con- 
trolled. 

Ora E. Gebhardt, Dayton, Ohio. 
Phonetics as applied in both singing and 
speaking. 

George Gerhard Aukehauer, Defiance 

College. 

Where are vowel sounds produced? Are 
there definite vowel modifications at the 
extremes of the upper range? 

Maybelle Phillips, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Falsetto and its relation to head voice. 
Does soft tone singing depend on breath 
support or correct vowel formation or 

both? 

William E. Ross, Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Basic fundamental requirements for teach- 
ers of singing. 

Dale Gilliland, Ohio University, Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
O. E. Gebhardt and ‘included a talk by 
Prof. Louis H. Diercks, head of choral 
work, Ohio Siate University, on Voice 
Training for Solo Work Versus Choral 
Work; also a concert by the Dayton Music 
Club Chorus, O. E. Gebhardt director, 
Isabel Herbst, accompanist. 

* * 

Upon invitation from the Chicago Sing- 
ing Teachers Guild, the members of the 
Central District of N.A.T.S. joined with 
the former in a regional meeting in the 
Little Theatre of the Chicago Musical 
College on the evening of April 18. This 
was preceded by a dinner and social hour 
attended by approximately 35 members. 

The meeting, informal in nature, was 
presided over by the Regional Governor, 
E. Clifford Toren, who introduced some 
of the outstanding members of the nation- 
al association including president Rich-~- 
ard B. DeYoung, national secretary Walter 
Allen Stults, William Phillips, president 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild, Thomas 
N. MacBurney, chairman Guild program 
committee, Harvey Ringel, Assistant 
Dean, Chicago Musical College ana Louise 
Kroeger, member of the Central District 
advisory board. Approximately 100 mem- 
bers and guests attended the meeting. 

Two interesting features of the evening 

were the showing of the Jacques Holinger 
Memorial Fund film entitled Organic Dis- 
orders of the Larynx, which brought forth 
varying reactions from the audience — 
also, a second film The High Speed Motion 
Pictures of the Human Vocal Cords, pre- 
pared by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
William Phillips read a paper describ- 


ing these pictures. A discussion period 
followed. 

** 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Hadley R. Crawford, regional governor, 
has made the following appointments to 
his Advisory Committee: 

Alvin Sauve, Fargo, N. D., Mrs. J. M. 
Neely, Lincoln, Neb., Arthur Westbrook, 
Lincoln, Neb., Harlyn Abel, Lincoln, Neb., 
Walter Mills, Omaha, Neb., Franklin Le 
Bar, Dubuque, Iowa, Harry Heun, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Lee Bright, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Lyle M. Gilbert, Mitchell, S. D. 

** 

Helen Steen Huls, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Coordinator of Field Activities, 
was a speaker at the annual convention 
of the Minnesota Music Teachers Associ- 
ation on June 14, at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. In addition to 
giving a voice demonstration with her 
Teachers College mixed quartette, Mrs. 
Huls gave a talk on the purposes and ac- 
tivities of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 

** 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

A district meeting was held at Berg’s 
Chalet on the evening of April 30 at Port- 
land, Oregon. Following dinner, the. meet- 
ing opened with regional governor Melvin 
H. Geist in charge. President DeYoung 
was present and gave an inspiring address 
‘in which he discussed the purposes and 
origin of the National Association and 
gave suggestions as to how the program 
of the organization can best be put into 
effect in northwestern territory. The meet- 
ing was opened for questions and discus- 
sion following Mr. DeYoung’s address. 

Robert Walls, head of the music depart- 
ment of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon, read a paper dealing with the sub- 
ject of Tremolo. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: “Resolved,—that the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing investigate carefully and if found ad- 
visable, go on record as favoring legisla- 
tion in the various states designed to place 
the teaching of vocal music on a profes- 
sional basis, i.e. to establish standards of 
excellence, and qualifications of teachers 
and a code of ethics similar to that of oth- 
er professions.” 

A questionnaire was submitted to those 
present requesting information relative to 
the time and topics for discussion at a re- 
gional meeting scheduled for this fall. 
Members present were urged to submit 
names and addresses of prospective mem- 
bers. 
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REGULATING THE 
VOCAL TEACHER 


(AN EDITORIAL) 

Over a long period of years the question 
of examination and licensing of the teach- 
er of singing has intermittently but per- 
sistently come to the fore. It is becoming 
quite evident that sooner or later some 
definite type of regulation is bound to be 
put into operation. When the time comes, 
the National Association with its hun- 
dreds of representative singing-teacher- 
members, must find itself ready to play an 
impressive part in influencing the prepar- 
ing and enacting of such laws. Unless our 
organization can assume ultimately its 
rightful control of leadership and its cor- 
responding full share of responsibility in 
connection with the enactment of all state 
and local regulations, one of its chief op- 
portunities for service in behalf of the 
profession it represents, will have been 
lost—in fact, wasted. 

For a number of reasons, the idea of 
registration or licensing has long since 
become repugnant to the average vocal 
teacher and in the past, occasional at- 
tempts by civil authorities to legalize same 
have been successfully fought by the for- 
mer. One strong protesting argument has 
been the contention that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to prepare a truly compre- 
hensive form of examination which would 
prove adequate for determining the all!- 
round status of a practitioner in this high- 
ly specialized field, in which are dominant 
such interrelated elements as background, 
professional experience, personality and 
the individual’s ability to project scien- 
tifically and empirically to both student 
and artist alike, knowledge of a broad 
subject. In much of this, the intangible 
plays its own important part. As of today, 
the foregoing objection continues to hold 
its strong points. 

On the other hand, there is another view 
of the picture which must be taken if the 
long-view perspective is to be completed. 
In order that our vocal teachers of this 
and future periods may be better and more 
uniformly prepared to cope with the actu- 
alities of regulation — if and when it 
comes—the National Association is en- 
deavoring to establish certain definite 
standards of musical education and prac- 
tical pedagogy to which prospective teach- 
ers of singing, as well as those already 


practising in this field, are urged to sub- 
scribe. The initial step towards this 
strengthening of the individual teacher’s 


position in the community, is found in 


the valuable preliminary report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Vocal Pedagogy 
(Basic fundamental requirements for 
teachers of singing—see The Bulletin, 
February-March 1948). Another phase, 
pertaining to the broader responsibilities 
of the singing teacher is contained in the 
report of the national Editorial Commit- 
tee, which covers the subject of ‘the vocal 
teacher in relation to the general musical 
and cultural education of the student’ 
(see The Bulletin, April-May 1948 issue). 
These represent well defined programs for 
constructive professional and ethical ad- 
vancement on the part of the individual 
and the organization as well. 


Unfortunately, there is now taking place 
in various sections of the country a local 
form of so-called licensing of all music 
and other private teachers of the allied 
arts. This is basically unsound, discrimi- 
natory and smacks of the politician’s idea 
of gaining additional income for the mu- 
nicipal till—regardless. It contains no re- 
quirements of merit—professional or oth- 
erwise—and serves ho purpose of protec- 
tion or elevation of those engaged in the 
vocal teaching field. Under the provisions 
of this cheap form of taxation-licensing, 
the charlatan can obtain a license and 
hang out the proverbial shingle—as blat- 
antly as always, in fact with the reinforce- 
ment of a slip of paper giving him free 
rein to attempt to compete with men and 
women of skill and knowledge. These are 
not real laws with which to govern pro- 
fessional standing or conduct. The Nation- 
al Association is taking such steps as may 
be found consistent to combat this type of 
legislation and wherever possible to pre- 
vent its passage through programs of prac- 
tical advice to be made available to 
teacher-members residing in communities 
affected. In this connection every member 
of the association is requested to read 
thoroughly the report of the Survey Com- 
mittee on page 8 of this issue. 

There is ahead of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing a problem 
(among others) of unusual seriousness. 
To meet this and to solve it successfully, 
our strong, undeveloped resources and po- 
tentialities must be galvanized into life 
and action; there must be careful and sane 
planning and a skilful execution of these 
studied plans. The strength of our organi- 
zation must be welded into a power capa- 
ble of assisting in an authoritative and 
respected fashion in the formulation of 
regulatory laws, when the time arrives. It 
will require no small amount of unity, 
mental skill, intensity of purpose, diplo- 
macy and a broad knowledge of factors 
involved in a situation of this description, 


to create legislation that will prove fair 
to all classifications of teachers in the 
profession, namely—institutional, semi- 
private and private. In connection with 
the latter, there are at present many able 
and legitimate vocal teachers operating 
private studios of high standing who, on 
the strength of their basic musical train- 
ing, past and present public singing per- 
formance and a known constructive ac- 
tivity and long pedogogical experience in 
the field of vocal instruction, are entitled 
to as full recognition for certification un- 
der any future state or local educational 
regulation as their colleagues whose abil- 
ity may be judged by purely academic 
standards and examinations. 

The aggregate power of the National 
Association in this and matters of similar 
vital importance will, of course, be rela- 
tive to the professional strength and status 
of its individual members. If first we set 
up for ourselves suitable standards of pre- 
paredness, musical knowledge and peda- 
gogy within the organization, there can be 
no doubt of success for the National As- 
sociation as a representative entity in its 
striving to place the profession of the 
teaching of singing on an equal plane with 
all other recognized professions. The as- 
sociation leaders are working conscienti- 
ously through channels of advancement 
toward the foregoing goal of unity and 
practical achievement. In this they bespeak 
the encouragement, the interested sup- 
port and the actual participation in these 
plans wherever possible, of each member. 


YOUR RESPONSE REQUESTED 
_At the cost of appearing slightly repe- 
titious, reference is again made to the pre- 
liminary report of the advisory committee 
on vocal pedagogy (basic fundamental re- 
quirements for the teacher of singing) and 
also the report of the national editorial 
committee (the vocal teacher in relation to 
the general musical and cultural education 
of the student) published in full in the 
February-March and April-May issues of 
The Bulletin, respectively. The vital im- 
portance of the foregoing papers cannot 
be over-estimated. 

These documents present to the mem- 
bership of the National Association care- 
fully planned, valuable project agenda for 
the present and future establishing of edu- 
cational, musical and pedagogical stand- 
ards so badly needed for teacher training 
as well as for the creating of a program 
of supplemental music education studies 
for students. The contents of these valu- 
able reports affect every legitimate teach- 
er of singing and ultimately will play a de- 
cisive role in the further stabilization of 
our profession—both from within and 
without. It is for this reason that every 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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TREMOLO 
(Continued from Page 1) 


costal-diaphragmatic support of the breath 
against a stationary, moderately high up- 
per chest will permit of ‘looseness’ from 
the neck up—a free jaw and tongue, and 
an open throat. Unless the breath (the 
tone) is properly supported the control is 
taken over by the neck region—and all 
sorts of objectionable features will present 
themselves, the tremolo included. if it (the 
tremolo) is not immediately in evidence 
in a young singer subjecting his voice to 
such abuses, just give it time. It’s a 
hundred-to-one shot that the disagreeable 
tremble will appear when the false control 
begins to give way, and the subsequent 
further deterioration brings on the wide 
wobble which may deviate as much as a 
semi-tone over and above the fundamental 
pitch. This deterioration may take some 
time to accomplish, so take care! The 
mere absence of tremolo or wide vibrato in 
a young voice, does not, in itself, indicate 
a well-founded control. 

Exactly what constitutes and develops 
a well-poised voice cannot be considered 
in this discussion limited to one of the 
many facets of the art of singing. Many 
eloquent treatises covering the subject are 
extant—and they are of small assistance 
to the person whose training is insecure 
or insufficient. Because we are dealing 
with a matter that concerns the ear it is 
necessary that any discussion be tempered 
by an aural understanding which comes 
from dealing with the voice itself—not 
words telling about it. The keen, well- 
trained ear of the singer and teacher is 
paramount. 


2. An absolute ‘must’ for the success- 
ful singer is good health and proper rest. 
Artistic singing makes heavy demands on 
physical energy and some voices are high- 
ly sensitive to the deleterious effects of 
minor physical ailments or just plain lack 
of sleep. An unsteadiness of tone—if not 
actually a marked tremolo—is often one 


_of the first indications of those conditions. 


To the trained ear the human voice is 
a remarkably accurate indicator of physi- 
cal health and state of mind. Sometimes 
the source of tremolo is something which 
would seem to be completely unrelated to 
the voice. 

3. Hyper-sensitive, ‘high-strung’ indi- 
viduals are peculiarly subject to a trem- 
bling voice; it seems to be part of their 
nature and sometimes defies all attempts 
at a cure. 


The remedy indicated for such a voice is 
the calm, easy approach to the entire mat- 
ter of learning to sing. This personality 
cannot stand to be ‘driven’; forcefulness 
of action on the part of the teacher is most 
likely to accentuate the student’s prob- 
lems, the most persistent of which is not 
unlikely to be the tremolo. Encourage- 
ment, understanding, and serenity are 
necessary lest the student’s natural tend- 
ency to go ‘jittery’ be amplified. 

Medical attention is indicated, if the 
cause of the nervousness seems to be 
physical. 

The nervousness due to inexperience in 
appearing before an audience does not con- 
cern us here; that is a condition common 
to all performers at one time or another 
and its cure is simply the development of 
confidence and conquering of fear through 
experience and knowledge. 


4. Inattention (often unsuspected by 
the singer himself) is a common cause of 
tremolo. A device I have found to be very 
helpful, not only for the inattentive but 
sometimes for those falling into one or two 
of the above categories, is one I saw dem- 
onstrated by the late D. A. Clippinger ina 
class some years ago. Here it is: begin 
on a tone in the middle of the range—say 
at staff ‘a’ or ‘b-flat.’ Take an easy 
breath, drop the jaw loosely, and sing 
slowly and calmly (on ‘ah’) a descending 
progression of a 5th on quarter tones. Try 
it. It’s not easy. The necessary concentra- 
tion helps the singer mightly and any 


tendency to wobble will make the quarter 
tones impossible to sing. This results (or 
should result in due time) in an absolutely 
straight tone, devoid of all vibrato and 
warmth, but that may be the first neces- 
sary step in removing the objectionable 
tremolo. 

Actually, any voice should be flexible 
enough to sing a perfectly straight tone at 
will, even though that will not be the ideal 
for all singing. The straight tone will be 
used sparingly and for deliberately cal- 
culated effect in solo singing—possibly a 
little more often in choral work, although 
I deplore the practice of some conductors 
in using the straight tone exclusively in 
all choral work. 

5. Unbelievable as it may seem there 
are those in our honored profession who 
endeavor to add tremolo to a voice other- 
wise lacking it. The result is not unlike 
the bleating of sheep or the disturbing 
shake affected by certain radio singers of 
the present day. Fads come and go; that 
happens to be one we're cursed with today. 

I have had several students who had 
been afflicted with such direction in their 
earlier study. They were the possessors 
of a throat and jaw that quivered like a 
shimmy dancer, and of course, had no idea 
of steady breath control. The remedy, sub- 
stantially as outlined in 1 and 4 above, 
varied in success from fair to excellent 
with different students. First attention 
was given to releasing the mind from its 
conception of a purely local (throaty) con- 
trol of tone and centering the attention 
on fundamentals of flowing the tone easily 
‘on a long breath line.’ The quarter-step 
routine was of assistance after that. 

To sum up, the campaign against a stub- 
born tremolo is likely to be a long, and at 
times, discouraging one for both student 
and teacher. Its successful conclusion de- 
mands the utmost in patience on the part 
of both and the most careful and diligent 
work on the student’s part. Another thing 
—no phase of singing is learned in a hur- 
ry; there are no short-cuts in art. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PRACTICE REGULATIONS 


(Included in the agenda of the annual meeting 
of the National Association in Boston, Mass., 
January 1, 1948.) 

The practice regulations of the NASM 
require three hours of practice for each 
hour of credit, which in our case (the Con- 
servatory of Music of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri) means 12 hours a week for voice 
majors. Feeling that these practice re- 
quirements had been determined by non- 
singers, I asked Mr. Carson if the matter 
could be brought to the attention of the 
NATS membership in order that we might 
have the opinion of the representative 
singing body on the matter. Mr. Carson 
promptly asked me to head a committee 
to go into the subject, the other members 
being Mr. Harvey Ringel of Chicago, and 
Mr. Bernard Taylor of New York. Al- 
though our investigation revealed some 
wide differences of opinion among the 
singing teachers, it did reveal that there 
were some who were not aware of this 
rule, and others who chose not to observe 
it very strictly, a situation which did not 
seem altogether satisfactory. Interviews 
with the members of the Commission on 
Curriculum in the hope that this rule 
might be modified or at least brought to 
the attention of the membership for their 
opinion, were not too encouraging, and so, 
as a result, the matter was not pressed 
further at the time (1947). However, here 
at the Conservatory in Kansas City we 
did reach a unanimous agreement among 
our voice teachers which seemed to satis- 
fy both sides of the controversy and which 
is as follows: 

We define ‘singing time’ as that spent 
by the students practising scales or other 
exercises using the normal singing voice 
for the purpose of disciplining and de- 
veloping the voice and for solving prob- 
lems of tone production, breath control, 
flexibility, etc. It also includes that time 
spent in the actual singing of songs using 
the normal singing voice. The length of 
time which any student should spend in 
such practice will vary according to in- 
dividual capabilities and should be deter- 
mined by the teacher for each individual. 
In most cases it will probably be between 
one-half hour and one hour each day. 

We consider the following subjects to 
be directly connected with singing: 

A detailed study of text and music 
with special attention to phrasing, 
rhythm, style, etc. 

Memorizing both words and music, 
and if ina foreign language, as complete 
a study of the text as the student’s 
knowledge of the language will permit; 
if an opera or oratorio selection, a suf- 
ficient study of the entire work to give 
a proper perspective to the excerpt on 
which he is working. 


A considerable amount of this practice 
can be done with a very light tone and 
will cause little fatigue, and the time 
spent on these other directly related 
subjects will easily absorb whatever re- 
mains of the two-hour practice period. 
We now have had nearly two years of 

experience with these requirements, and 
have found them to be very satisfactory, 
and what is perhaps of greater importance 
we find that we receive a degree of honest 
cooperation from the students which was 
not always to be had under the former 
arrangement. The students do keep ac- 
curate records of their practice time and 
because they feel that the program is emi- 
nently fair and reasonably adjusted to 
their own needs, they give us their cooper- 
ation freely and honestly, and do average 
a full 12 hours of practice time each week. 
it is naturally our hope that with this 
favorable experience behind us we may 
eventually urge the Commission on Cur- 
riculum to consider more sympathetically 
some modification of the present require- 
ments so that we may have on a national 
scale conditions which are as favorable 
as they are here locally. 
STANLEY DEACON, 


Kansas City, Mo. Chairman 


YOUR RESPONSE REQUESTED 
(Continued from Page 4) 


teacher-member should study carefully 
and with due thoughtfulness these para- 
graphs of vital import contained therein. 

In accordance with customary pro- 
cedure, a considerable amount of The 
Bulletin’s limited space has been given up 
to the publicizing of these reports in order 
that all members may become thoroughly 
conversant with the purposes and poten- 
tialities involved and — what is of even 
greater importance—so that the two com- 
mittees in question may receive from the 
member-body at large its reaction in the 
form of approval, criticism or other com- 
ment on the preliminary efforts made to 
date. All important association papers 
such as these should reflect the endorse- 
ment of at least the majority of the Na- 
tional Association membership. It is un- 
fair to ask any committee to assume alone 
full responsibility for final and official 
printed releases under the seal of the or- 
ganization. 

It is reported that to date but few re- 
sponses have been received from members. 
While in the meantime both committees 
are proceeding with plans for further de- 
velopment of these reports, every member 
is again urged to assist by sending in to 
the committee chairman his or her ap- 
proval or criticism of the data thus far 
presented. For the report on fundamentals 
for teacher training, please communicate 
with Edward Harris, 25 Park Ave., New 


York City 16—and for that on supplemen- 
tal music education studies for students, 
address William Wheeler, 3411 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Do it today. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE 

The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing was represented at the Pacific 
Regional Conference of Unesco at San 
Francisco (birthplace of the United Na- 
tions) on May 13, 14, 15, by Eugene Fulton, 
regional governor of the California- 
Western District. 

Mr. Fulton has submitted a long, com- 
prehensive report on the proceedings at 
these three sessions which, unfortunately, 
cannot be printed here in its entirety be- 
cause of space limitations. However, the 
editorial department of The Bulletin will 
be glad to furnish complete copies of this 
report to members of the association, 
upon request to the editor. 

Unesco delegates from seven states in 
addition to Alaska and Hawaii met to dis- 
cuss ways and means of putting the prin- 
ciples of UNESCO to active use; to learn 
more of the technique of effective action 
and to put the UNESCO program on a 
community level. The principal work of 
the conference was done in a series of 
section meetings, the subjects correspond- 
ing to the five points in the Unesco pro- 
gram for 1948—Education, Communication, 
Human and Social Relations, Cultural In- 
terchange, Natural Sciences. 

The topic for the CULTURAL INTER- 
CHANGE groups, under which heading 
MUSIC comes, was “How can an Ameri- 
can local community gain an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultures of 
other people and assist them to under- 
stand ours?” the discussions were divid- 
ed on the basis of three levels,—In- 
ternational, national and community. Un- 
der the first heading, among the sugges- 
tions made were those of fellowships 
when necessary. Also cooperating with 
the education departments of all nations 
in presenting studies of cultures. Under 
the national level, among others was the 
suggestion of making a film of university 
student life around the world, and another 
to improve the training of teachers and 
the writing of text books and expand the 
study of foreign languages. Among the 
many suggestions made for the regional 
and community levels was the sponsor- 
ship of FOLK MUSIC and dramatic 
festivals. 

Choral music played a strong entertain- 
ment part during the work of the three 
sessions. A beautiful 45-minute musical 
program by the a cappella choir of Mills 
College, Mrs. Claire Upshur directing, and 
the world famous pianist, Egon Petri, was 
enthusiastically received. Another out- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


UNESCO CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


standing program of music was supplied 
by the chorus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, with Edward Lawton directing. 


Among many splendid suggestions on a 
program mapped out by Miss Josephine 
Randall, Supervisor of the San Francisco 
Recreation Commission, was the creating 
of festivals of FOLK SONGS and dancing 
for children in playground and community 
centers. 

Mr. Fulton writes that his own person- 
al contribution to the conference was the 
distribution of the pamphlet “UNESCO 
and YOU” at the concert of the Loring 
Club Male Chorus of San Francisco on 
June 6. This booklet, issued by the U. S. 
Commission for UNESCO in Washington 
contains interesting data which will ac- 
quaint the reader with the ideas of 
UNESCO. It includes the following 6 

‘nts, indicating what the individual can 
do to assist in this cause: 

1. You can help by aiding the educa- 
tional reconstruction of war-devastated 
countries. 


2. You can help by making personal 
opinion felt in your community, among 
our friends, in your organizations and in 
the local and national press and radio. 

3. You can help by arranging or help- 
ing to arrange local exhibits and other 
programs that will dramatize UNESCO 
atms, projects and principles of your com- 
munity. 

4. You can help by taking an active 
part in training the young generation for 
peace. 

5. You can help by joining personally 
in the continuing adventure of adult edu- 


cation, especially in UNESCO's fields of 


interest. 


6. You can help by promoting person- 
ally the good will and understanding 
among the racial and religious groups in 
your community. 


AUTHOR-MEMBERS 
In this issue we augment the National 

Association’s author-member book list 

with the following: 

“Training the Singing Voice” (1947), — 
Victor Alexander Fields. Pub. by Kings 
Crown Press, 1145 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City 27; $4.00 


So that the association’s list of author- 
members and their books may be as com- 
plete as possible, it is hoped that all writ- 
ers in our organization will assist by send- 
ing in the requested information pertain- 
ing to their published works. In so doing, 
the following routine should be followed: 
title of book - name of author - publisher - 
date of publication - price. 

A complete list of National Association 
author-members’ books which have been 
registered with The Bulletin to date, is 
available to members upon request for 
same made to the editor. 


“To send light into the depths of the human 
heart—that is the artist's mission.’’-—ROBERT 
SCHUMANN 

“Singers, like their brothers the poets, must 
be very good, or they are good for nothing.” — 
DEAN SWIFT 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


This is the large mono- 
gram seal. Price $1.50 


This is the small monogram seal. 
Price $1.25 
These may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter A. Stults, Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Use them on your stationery and 
your display advertising. Publicize NATS 
in a dignified manner. 


"Song is really language emotionalized by 
tone into Moore (Listen- 
ing to Music) 


DR. WM. E. JONES RESIGNS 

Announcement is made of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. William E. Jones of Denton, 
Texas, as regiqnal governor of the South- 
western District. Dr. Jones has found it 
necessary to withdraw temporarily from 
active participation in the association's 
routine. It was with extreme reluctance 
and regret that the president and execu- 
tive committee accepted the resignation. 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan of Brownwood, Tex- 
as, who, as one of the representatives-at- 
large for the Southwestern District was 
closely associated with Dr. Jones’ regional 
work over a considerable period of time, 
has been appointed to succeed the retir- 
ing governor. 

Dr. Jones became governor of the South- 
western District during 1946 and since that 
time has served the National Association 
in a faithful and efficient manner. His con- 
scientious efforts and loyal interest in the 
development of the vocal teacher’s status 
as well as that of the profession at large 
throughout the region over which he pre- 
sided has resulted in a large increase in 
membership and the sponsoring of a large 
number of successful district meetings. 

The hearty good wishes of the entire 
association membership go to Dr. Jones 
with the hope that he willssoon be restored 
to normal activity and also to Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan in his future carrying on of the 
regional projects and many activities over 
which he will assume command. 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION 

The Bulletin serves as an open forum 
for the publicizing of constructive ideas 
resulting from the fundamental and peda- 
gogical knowledge of its members. These 
papers prove helpful and are of interest- 
ing reading value. The continued success 
of this policy will depend largely upon the 
active cooperation of our members; arti- 
cles on voice will be especially welcome. 
Please send your article (up to 1200 words) 
direct to Leon Carson, editor, 160 W. 73rd 
St., New York City 23. 


| 
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THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


Your survey committee refers again to 
the subject of its report in the April-May 
issue of this paper; i.e., licensing and tax 
legislation directed against the private 
teacher of singing, and allied arts. Our 
legislative representative for the state of 
Virginia, Mrs. F. W. Reinhardt, of Rich- 
mond, has sent in a distressing report of 
an ordinance, passed last December in 
‘that city, imposing a license fee of twenty 
dollars, plus a tax of one percentum, an- 
nually, on the gross income on all private 
teachers of music, dancing, and many oth- 
er activities. This ordinance exempts those 
who are employed by private institutions 
established for such purposes, but taxes 
the institution. 

Upon receipt of this information, two 
members of the survey committee, who 
were available—Messrs. Carson and Van 
Hoesen,—met with the chairman for con- 
sultation. At that time a letter was re- 
ceived from President DeYoung reporting 
that he had found a similar ordinance had 
been passed by the City Council of Port- 
land, Oregon, taxing each of the professions 
twelve dollars a year for the right to prac- 
tise. Quoting fram his letter:—“The result 
was that the professions united in some 
kind of state organization which, headed 
by lawyers, notified the law-makers that 
they intended to fight it, with the result 
that enforcement was and is delayed, and 
now is only partially in effect.” 

Such unified action on the part of those 
affected is, naturally, the only practical 
way of meeting the problem. But we 
should like to point out that it is far easier 
to prevent the passage of undesirable and 
restrictive legislation than to have it re- 
scinded after it is passed. The passage of 
such legislation as this can easily start a 
movement that might spread like wild-fire 
over the entire country, placing one more 
drain upon the already sorely taxed re- 
sources of this Association and others in 
similar case. To place, as in the first case, 
a tax upon the private teacher in any 
given area, and not upon the teacher who 
is on a salary, savors strongly of class 
legislation and discrimination. 

We conceive it to be the duty of this 
committee to formulate a plan of action 
to meet this growing threat to the freedom 
of enterprise of our members that will 
meet with the approval of the executive 
board. A letter has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the committee and to each legisla- 
tive representative requesting thorough 
investigation of the situation in all the 
larger communities in their respective 
areas. We must have the cooperation of 
all members in this situation. Therefore, 
all members are earnestly requested to 
work with the survey committee in this 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret 
The National Association announces 


the death of our fellow-member 


MISS ROSALIE WIRTHLIN 


of University City, Missouri 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Ankeny, Mrs. Helen, Mitchell Neb. 

Harms, Miss Iona, 76 Spring Lane, Englewood, N. J. 

Johnson, Mrs. Myrtle H., University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth 5, Minn. ; 

Kraft, Arthur, Eastman School of Music, 26 Gibbs St., 
Rochester, N. Y. : 
Maddox, Helen S., 525 17th St. N.E., Cedar Rapids, 

lowa 
Merrel, Wm. B., 229 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
NeCollins, Bertyne, 16 Ocean Pathway, Ocean Grove, 


N. J. 
O'Connor, Sannie, 4217 University Blvd., Dallas 5, 


ex. 
Olsgard, Margaret, 1046 N. Hunter St., Stockton, Cal. 
Owen, Miss Elizabeth, 355 E. Archwood Ave., Akron, 


Ohio 
Parks, Grace, 1301 S. Carson, Tulsa 5, Okla. 
Ramley, Ernest, 5136 Michigan Ave., Kansas City 4, 


0. 

Root, Harold, Bob Jones University, Box 494, Green- 
ville, a 

Rystrom, Genevieve, 26 Ferry St., New York 14, N. Y. 

Sister Marcellina, 1166 E. 65th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Slater, Frank, North St. Bldg., Amite and North Sts., 
Jackson 3, Miss. 7 

Stauffer, Nellie, Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 

Thut, John, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Van Deursen, Hardin, University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Wardle, Constance, Catskill, N. Y. 

Williard, Edna D., 1829 Burnette Ave., East Cleveland 

12, Ohio 

Winslow, Mrs. H. D., 340 West Main St., Tustin, 


Cal. 
Wright, Mrs. Thelma C., 419 Produce Ave., Louis- 
ville 7, Ky. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Petri, Paul, Corvallis, Ore. 

Grossman, Hilda, Manhatten, Kan. 
Piper, Mrs. Grace W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chamlee, Mario, Los Angeles, Calif. 
McMichael, Lessie, Knoxville, Tenn. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(May 31, 1948) 


California-Western Disttict 72 


The song history of America, when some day 
it gets written, will accomplish two things. It 
will give the feel and atmosphere, the layout and 
lingo, of regions, of breeds of men, of customs 
and slogans, in a manner and air not given in 
regular history, to be read and not sung. And 
besides, such a history would require : the 
student sing his way through most of the chap- 
— SANDBURG (The American Song- 

8) 


matter, and to report their observations 
directly to the chairman. 
ARTHUR GERRY, 
Chairman 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN DISTRICT 


Comstock, Mr. W. B. Hillard, 511 E. Gravers Lane, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Green, Mrs. Beulah M., 552 Riverside Drive, New 


York City 
Haines, Mrs. Gertrude R., 1302 Chew St., Allentown, 


Pa. 

Papps, Mr. George Henry, 61 Mendham Ave., Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Vedal, Mr. William Ernst, 160 W. 73rd St., New 
York 23, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


eg Dorothy McGee, Gulf Park College, Long 
ach, Miss. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Forsythe, Miss Edna, Jenkins Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Metcalf, Miss Marie H., 611 Clark St., Evanston, IIL. 


Wells, Mr. Kenneth H., 1754 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
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ear a Maxwell, 1648 W. 100th Place, Chicago 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Burger, Mr. Joseph M., 418 Elmhurst Ave., San An- 
tonio 9, Tex. 


Hagopian, Miss Roxie, Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Tex 


Hanson, Mr. Floyd A., 1404 Church St., Commerce, 


Tex. 
Hopkins, Mr. Robert, Baylor University, Rt. 5, Box 66, 
Waco, Tex 


Long, Mr. John K., Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Wagner, Mr. Leon, 1801 S. Sth St., Waco, Tex. 
Williams, Dr. Thomas S., McCurry College, Abilene, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 


— Miss Olive L., 1123 W. 23rd St., Cedar Falls, 
owa 
Claus, Miss Florence, 949 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, 


n. 
, Miss Gertrude R., 209 Scott Hall, Univ. of 
Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Marks, Mrs. Myrtle Barnes, 326 N. Broad St., Man- 
kato, Minn. 


Sheridan, Mrs. Margaret, 75 N. Cleveland Ave., Apt. 
11B, St. Paul 5, Min 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Brunette, Mr. Leonard D., 2726 S.E. 33rd Place, Port- 
land 2, Ore. 


— Mr. George L., 2201 N. Alder, Tacoma, 

ash. 

Pearson, Mrs. Edna, 1479 High St., Eugene, Ore. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Swan, Mr. Howard S., Occidental College, Los Ange- 
les 41, Calif. 


MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES 

Attention is again called to the new 
policy of releasing membership certifi- 
cates. Until 1948 certificates were available 
gratis to members in good standing, at 
heavy expense to the association. A nomi- 
nal fee of 50c for each certificate was 
agreed upon at the recent annual meeting 
in Boston. The sum itself is insignificant, 
yet the aggregate collection from this 
source will offset partially the rising costs 
of printing and transmission. 

The treasurer reports the receipt of a 
small number of requests for certificates. 
It is believed that the desirability of pos- 
sessing this document in 1948 has not de- 
creased, but that many members have 
overlooked sending in this small amount. 

Your membership certificate signifies 
participation in a coordinated, powerful 
movement of voice teachers toward a high- 
er standard of vocal knowledge, pedagogy 
and ethics. Its value as a symbol increases 
yearly: it should be seen on every studio 
wall. Get yours now by making your re- 
quest direct to Carl Gutekunst, treasurer, 
27 W. 67th St., New York City 23, enclos- 
ing 50c. 
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